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THE TWO LIVES. 

Two travelers came together 

Into the world so wide, 
In the new and sunny weather 

Of marvelous Easter-tide. 

The one was little and feeble, 
The other was straight and strong, 

And the strong one helped the feeble one, 
Because the way was long. 

All over the level valley, 

All over the lifted land, 
They go, with equal gladness, 

Each holding the other's hand. 

And the feeble one grows stronger. 

And, ever as they walk, 
He plucks the wayside blossoms 

From twig and bending stalk. 

But the strong one never falters, 

Nor ever turns aside; 
Because of the long, long journey, 

And because of the world so wide. 

But now it draws to evening, 

And the feeble fails to go. 
With any heart of joyousness, 

For his steps are weak and slow. 

But, patient as aforetime, 
The strong one stays his speed, 

And helps his weary comrade, 
Because of this his need. 

And lo, 1 see one dying 

Before the close of day ; 
And the other, swiftly flying, 

With outspread wings, away. 

friend beside the cradle, 

O friend beside the bier, 
Thou only hast the story 

Of what is hidden here ! 



— Samuel W. D-uffield. 



PAINTED BOATS ON PAINTED SEAS. 

I do not go so far as to say that boats possess the 
'same sort of souls that you and I do, my reader ; and 
yet 1 hold there is a mystery and a charm about them, 
not accounted for alone by the union of cedar, oak, 
iron, rope and duck, skillfully wrought into a shape 
that drifts upon the current like a song in a dream. 

And if there is this fascination about the real boat, 
the boat that is liable to leak and go down in a mo- 
ment — the boat that may part her painter, and pass 
away from the owner's eye like a bird — how much 
greater is the magic of those painted boats which the 
poets have set afloat upon the stream of fancy, never 
to drift quite away from the mooring of memory ! 

Charles Lamb, inland-bred man though he was, a 
lover of the old London book stalls, and " the sweet 
security of streets," could not and would not escape 
the spell which the sight . of sea-going craft threw 
over his fancy. 

It was the soul of the " Old Margate Hoy "■ with 
which he communed. To a seaman's eye she may 
have been a sorry sight — an unseaworthy hulk. To 
his knowledge, her sails may have been rotten ; her 
running gear worn out, and her hull the home of in- 
numerable worms ; he may have anathematized her, 
in a sailor's way, over and over again, from keel to 
color-truck. But Elia draws her into the ample 
haven of his sympathy, and she becomes to us one 
of his dream-children for ever. And if there is a 
coming Paradise for superannuated Hoys, her place 
therein is secured, never doubt. 

"Can I forget thee, thou old Margate Hoy," says 
Lamb, " with thy weather-beaten sun-burnt captain, 
and his rough accommodations? ill-exchanged for 
the foppery and fresh-water niceness of the modern 
steam-packet. To the winds and waves thou com- 
mittedst thy goodly freightage, and didst ask no 
aid of magic fumes and spells and boiling caldrons. 
With the gales of Heaven thou wentest swimmingly ; 
or, when it was their pleasure, stoodest still with 
sailor-like patience. Thy course was natural, not 
forced, as in a hot-bed ; nor didst thou go poisoning 
the breath of ocean with sulphureous smoke — a 
great chimera, chimneying and furnacing the deep, 
or liker to that fire-god parching up Scamander." 
Happy old Hoy ! 

The provinces of Lajnb and Hawthorne lie a hemi- 
sphere apart, but an airy bridge connects them. 
Lamb at Margate, and Hawthorne upon the winding 
Assabeth, feel an air blowing upon their cheeks that 
comes — who knows whence? 

The author of " The Scarlet Letter " rows his boat 
between wide meadows, upon the unrippled water. 



"Of all this scene," he says, "the slumbering river 
has a dream picture in its bosom. Which, after all, 
was the most real, the picture or the original ? — the 
objects palpable to our grosser senses, or their 
apotheosis in the stream beneath? Surely the dis- 
embodied images stand in closer relation to the soul." 

There is no doubt Dickens knew the enchantment 
David Copperfield felt in seeing Peggotty's house. 
Doubtless it loomed up in his imagination fairer than 
any castle upon a castled river. 

" ' Yon's our house, Mas'r Davy.' 

" 1 looked in all directions, as far as 1 could stare 
over the wilderness, and away at the sea, and away 
at the river, but no house could / make out. There 
was a black barge, or some other kind of a superan- 
nuated boat, not far off, high and dry on the ground, 
with an iron funnel sticking out of it for a chimney 
and smoking very cozily ; but nothing else in the 
way of a habitation that was visible to me. 

" ' That's not it ? ' said I. ' That ship-looking 
thing? ' 

" • That's it, Mas'r Davy,' returned Ham. 

" If it had been Aladdin's palace, roc's egg and all, 
1 suppose I could not have been more charmed with 
the romantic idea of living in it. There was a delight- 
ful door cut in the side, and it was roofed in, and 
there were little windows in it ; but the wonderful 
charm of it was, that it was a real boat, which had no 
doubt been on the water hundreds of times, and which 
had never been intended to be lived in on dry land. 
That was the captivation of it to me. If it had ever 
been meant to be lived in, I might have thought it 
small or inconvenient, or lonely, but never having 
been designed for any such use, it became a perfect 
abode." 

" After tea, when the door was shut and all was made 
snug (the nights being cold and misty now), it seemed 
to me the most delicious retreat that the imagination 
of man could conceive. To hear the wind getting up 
out at sea, to know that the fqg was creeping over 
the desolate flat outside, and to look at the fire, and 
think that there was no house near but this one, 
and this one a boat, was like enchantment." 

And after this home was ruined, how the old boat, 
" which had never been intended to be lived in," 
broadens and deepens the pathos ! 

How the poets take us whither they will ! Have 
we not sat with Tennyson, 

" In a shallop of crystal ivory-beaked 
With a satin sail of a ruby glow ; " 

or stood upon the river bank and seen 

" unhailed, 

The shallop flitting silken-sailed, 

Skimming down to Camelot; " 

or, with Whittier, seen 

"The dead-boat with the bearers four, 
The mourners at the stern," — 

and heard every stroke of the oars in the rowlocks, 
though muffled as with down ? 

Turning to Uhland, we drive with King Karl and 
his twelve companions over sea to the Holy Land in 
a tempest. We sit with the king steering in the 
stern. We see how danger touches different minds. 

Says the bold Lord Roland, " I can fight and defend 
myself, but this sea and storm" — (the craft makes 
a lee lurch, maybe, and he clings to the gunwale). 
Another says, " 1 can play the harp, but what doth 
it profit me when wind and waves howl- so ? " Then 
a wicked little fellow cries, " You might set the devil 
on me were I well out of this." Again a voice, but a 
more solemn one, — 'tis that of an archbishop : " We 
are God's warriors ; come Holy Saviour over the 
waters and graciously lead us." Count Richard the 
Fearless, commands— " Ye spirits out of Hell, 1 have 
done ye many a good turn, now help me out of this." 
Then Lord Riol, humorously half, and half patheti- 
cally, exclaims, " 1 am an old campaigner, and would 
like to lay my bones in dry ground." 

Lord Guy begins to sing, 

" I wish I were a little bird, 
I'd fly away to my little love." 

Then a noble count piously cries, " Lord help us out 
of this trouble ! " The complexion of the count is of 
a suspicious color, which prepares one for the re- 
mainder of his exclamation ; " I'd a good deal rather 
drink red wine, than water out of the sea." Lord 
Lambert is a youth with a clear, sweet countenance, 
we may guess, and his speech partakes of the color 
thereof: "God will not forget us," he says; "I'd 
rather eat the good fish than have the good fishes 
eat me." 



Meanwhile the great king implores neither deity 
nor devil, but sits silent, and controls the little ves- 
sel until the storm is broken. 

With Uhland again, we ferry the single passenger 
over the river in the evening-glimmer, and are sur- 
prised when he offers us thrice the fee, upon the plea 
that 

" Spirits twain have passed with me." 

Or, we may, indeed, be that passenger, as we fancy ; 
and we recall a former passage in the same boat with 
our two companions, one fatherly, and the other 
younger and rich in hopes — the wealth of youth. 
By paying for three, we keep alive the sweet illusion 
that we are three again. Do not the ghosts of bro- 
ken friendship travel with us all, and the spirits more 
daring than we that have in the battle fallen? 

Once again, with the same poet, we lie dreaming 
his dream upon the cliff. At the shore below lies a 
boat covered with rippling pennons. We see the 
steersman waiting at the rudder, as though the time 
were long to him. There comes a merry procession, 
beautiful with flowery wreaths, moving down the 
mountain towards the sea. Happy children lead the 
train. There is music, singing, and dancing. They 
hail the boatman: "Wilt take us aboard? We are 
the joys and delights of the earth, and would leave it 
away behind us." He calls upon them to enter, and 
they hurriedly embark. Then the boatman waits a 
moment and inquires: "Are there none remaining, 
dear ones, in the valley nor on the mountain ? " 
Now, in our dream we lean to catch the answer ; for 
nearly it concerns us who have a home, and a house- 
hold somewhere. Hark ! The merry passengers are 
settling themselves comfortably. " We are all," they 
cry ; " sail away ; we are in a hurry." They start 
with a brisk breeze, and we behold joy and pleasure 
disappear from the earth — in a dream. 

The delicatest little boat that ever drew water, was 
owned by that rogue of a " Culprit Fay." No daintier 
creation is borne on the golden tide of Fancy. We 
share the joy and winder of the fay, when we behold 
the purple mussel-shell glistening upon the sand. 
We run with him ; we bend, and we heave at the 
stern, and we heave at the bow, as a boatman doth. 
Truly, 

"She was as lovely a pleasure-boat 

As ever fairy had paddled in, 
For she glowed with purple paint without, 

And shone with silvery pearl within." 

Never was a pilot's boat more welcome than that 
in the weird " Rime of the Ancient Mariner," which 
came with the dash of oars and the pilot's cheer. No 
wonder she went round and round in the whirl where 
the ship went down. \t was a happy, magic touch of 
the pencil that made her, and which none but the 
highest art would have taken note of. 

In Bro\vning's little picture of a meeting at night, 
how the hint of a boat enlarges and illumines the 
canvas ! 

' ' The gray sea and the long black land ; 
And the yellow half-moon large and low ; 
And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep; 
As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 
And quench its speed in the slushy sand. 

" Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach ; 
Three fields to cross till a farm appears ; 
,\ tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch, 
And blue spurt of a lighted match, 
And a voice less loud, thro' its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each ! " 

A thorough boatman, though, would wonder if the 
lover, or husband, found the boat on the morrow, or 
when wanted, and would prophesy that flood tide 
would carry her away ; for the poet leaves her, as a 
poet only would be forgiven for doing, unanchored, 
and uncared for. We get the impression that the 
craft was a borrowed one ! 

In the old ballads, boats give character and often 
grandeur to the scenes. 

Says Fair Annie of Lochroyan : 

" O gin 1 had a bonny boat, 

And men to sail wi' me, 
It's I wad gang to my true love, 

Sin' he winna come to me ! 

" Her father's gi'en her a bonny boat, 

And sent her to the strand ; 
She's ta'en her young son in her arms, 

And turn'd her back to the land. 

" Her mast was cover'd wi' beaten gold, 

And it shone across the sea; 
The sails were o' the grass-green silk 

And the ropes o' taffetie. 



